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Beginnings 


Ed P. Mickel’s Brown County Banner, a Brownwood news- 
paper of 1880, claimed the largest circulation of any paper on 
the frontier, for Brownwood was still frontier, a small town, 
assured of approaching boom by talk of the railroad to come. 
Behind was history, already made: made by Henry S. Brown, 
the Texian, who, with his men, fought Comanches in The 
County in 1828, and gave The County its name; made by the 
families that settled a part of Brown County which thirty-one 
years later became part of Mills; made by all the citizens of 
Brownwood, and the surrounding towns, and settlements, and 
the men, and women, and children living away from the out- 
posts; made by the last dead Indian, killed near Clear Creek, 
half-dissected in a Brownwood blacksmith shop by a Brown- 
wood physician before the skinless corpse, stuck in the forks of 
a tree fell from its perch, and was devoured by hogs while the 
red skin itself was plaited into a quirt. All that was history, 
along with the old killings, and the first Indian fights, and 
massacred settlers; the organization of The County; Camp Colo- 
rado, where The Stars And Bars replaced The Stars And Stripes; 
the four years of The War, and the years that followed; the 
talk of Reconstruction Troubles that drifted up from Austin, 
with the final realization by the Northern abolitionists that they 
had run into a generation of Texans with backbone enough to 
see that Texas stayed White; the killing of Charlie Webb, and the 
capture, and trial, of John Wesley Hardin; the big boom in 
cattle, and the long trail drives to Kansas, and the coming of 
men who possessed the vision and ability to make a city in the 
heart of Texas: all of these happenings, most of them scattered 
over a period of twenty-four years, had set the pattern for the 
years to follow, through good times, and bad; through war and 
peace; through drouth and plenty, as Brown County, itself, 
neared its twenty-fifth birthday, and forward-looking citizens 
planned its future growth. 


A Parade, Moving Toward The Square Past Wells, Fargo, & Co 
With The Old Pecan Street Jail In The Background 


PECAN VALLEY DAYS 
WHEN BROWNWOOD WAS STILL FRONTIER 


Nelse Allman was born in Fort Payne, Alabama, March 17, 
1877, and came to Brownwood in January 1884. He is a man of 
intellect, with a gift for remembering interesting details. He 
has a story to tell, and the ability to tell that story. 


“My father,” said Mr. Allman, “came to Brownwood in 
1882 and associated himself with my Uncle Nelse. Their firm 
was known as N. A. Allman & Brother, and was located on The 
Square, at what is now 805 North Center, a building which 
presently houses Charlie Ratliff's Cafe. The firm did a whole- 
sale and retail business in groceries and spirits, selling to people 
who came from a wide area, and, with the certainty that the 
Santa Fe would come, my father, convinced that Brownwood 
would develop into a second Fort Worth, returned to Alabama, 
and moved his family to Brownwood, which the rest of us found 
to be a bustling town of some 2500 people. Our home, if on that 
location today, would be numbered 508 N. Center. The spot is 
now occupied by Shaw’s Laundry. 

“Most of the business section was built around The Square. 
There was no courthouse, and the first court that I remember 
was upstairs over the building at 801 North Fisk. This street 
was one of The Broadways in those days, but I will go ahead and 
use present street names to designate locations of these 1884 
business houses, so there will be no confusion. 

“Starting on the north side of The Square, at 300 North 
Broadway, was the old Knight Hotel. This was at the west end 
of the block. It was a three story hotel, with basement. The next 
building was The Golden Rule, run by a man named Seay. A 
blacksmith shop was next door, and, across the street, was the 
old Hall home, owned by Tom Hall, the father of Ira, Maury, 
Ed, Joe, and Skeet. Across North Broadway, at 520 North Fisk, 
was Tom Hall’s Livery Stable, with Lathem’s Bakery next door, 
and M. V. Coleman, a grocer, in the location later used by 
Looney Mercantile. Across the street was Wash Hall’s Livery 
Stable, which was the biggest in West Texas, taking up the 
block later used by The Empire Furniture Company, with barns 
all the way past Pecan Street to the banks of Adams Branch, a 
stream which heads halfway between Bangs and Brownwood, 
at the old Charlie Harriss place, and is often misnamed The 
Slough. Crossing the street, and continuing around The Square, 
was Happy Jack's Saloon. This is the spot now occupied by The 
Corner Drug Store. The White Elephant was next, with its sign, 
a white elephant on a pole, out in front, and next door to this 
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saloon was 00. Hodges & McCord, a general mercantile store, 
came next, followed by another saloon, run by Bob Carradine, 
and known as Bob’s Place. Between Bob’s, and the next store, 
was a small fire lane, to reduce insurance rates. Ramey, Smith 
& Co. was the next store, an establishment run by J. J. Ramey, 
and your Great-Uncle, F. R. Smith, men who had been friends, 
and partners, in earlier ventures in Kentucky. Next door, where 
The Orange Squeeze In is now, was a fruit and confectionery, 
called The Hole In The Wall, which was operated by your 
Grandfather, Jim Smith. The corner was occupied by a dry 
goods store, run by Bernay & Summers, and Lowry & Steffens 
were across where Goodyear is now. Brooke Smith had his bank 
in the rear of this store. N. A. Allman & Brother came next, and 
Wally Bell’s place, The Crystal Saloon, was next door. Other 
places of business in the block included Ed Parks Furniture 
Store, and Dr. Johnson’s Drug Store, while, across the street, at 
the site of the present jail, stood the ruins of an old grain eleva- 
tor destroyed by fire, and later rebuilt. Across from our home 
was the ruined mill. It had been built by Tom Lovelace in 1877, 
and had been destroyed by fire, but was built back, a short 
time after we moved here, by a corporation formed by Brooke 
Smith, J. C. Weakley, Will H. Mayes, J. J. Ramey, F. R. Smith, 
and others. It was a $40,000 investment, and was known as The 
Brown County Roller Mill. It was equipped with up to the 
minute machinery. John G. Lee later acquired the mill, and he 
put in an ice plant, and also owned an electric light plant at one 
time. A man named Ollinger owned the first light plant, and 
B. S. Boysen was also in the light business for a while. Ollinger’s 
plant was located near the end of Malone . . . I have digressed 
a bit in discussing these various plants, and would like to return 
to my old neighborhood, as it was in ’84. Our next door neigh- 
bors were the Gandy’s, and past them was Brownwood’s first ice 
factory, which belonged to Herman Hennersdorf, and, on to- 
ward Belle Plain, was Billy Shincutt’s Steam Laundry. 

“Since we are taking a walk, as it were, over the business 
section of Brownwood of sixty-two years ago, let’s go back to 
Wash Hall’s Livery Stable, and across the street, forgetting that 
we are at Cheapskate Chandler’s. This was, instead, Wells, 
Fargo’s office, which also housed the telegraph, and, on the 
second floor, The IOOF Hall, while behind this building, on 
Pecan, was the old jail, which was torn down not long ago. 
Marquart’s Blacksmith Shop was next door to the express and 
telegraph office, and, in the next block, was an old wooden 
shack, used as a storage, and later as a heavy hardware store by 
N. B. Howlett. The block also included the large building which 
housed The Sunny South. W. D. R. McConnell, a dry goods 
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merchant, was directly across the street, in a wooden store con- 
structed of rawhide lumber. This was later to be the site of The 
Graham Hotel. B. S. Boysen was next door (we have now 
started back to The Square) and there was a wooden shack next 
to him, later replaced by Marshall’s Chili Parlor. Across the 
street, and still headed toward The Square, we find Hankins & 
Key, a pool and billiard hall, then John Segar’s saloon, known 
simply as Segar’s. A fire lane separated Segar from Wonder 
Store Smith, and Conner’s Saloon was across the side street, 
with an eating house separating Conner from Happy Jack. 
There were businesses on North Center, too, among them Wise 
& Mayes, a book store located where The Peerless Drug now 
does business. We bought our school books there, and schooling 
commenced at the age of nine. The postoffice was located in the 
back of Wise & Mayes, and was run by E. E. King, a Democrat, 
and Monk Mullins, a Republican. They alternated as postmaster, 
and assistant postmaster, depending on which Party was in the 
White House at the time. Other businesses located on this same 
street were Howard & Coggin, The Brownwood Banner, and H. 
G. Seaman, a furniture man, and an undertaker, who kept a 
hearse at Hall’s Stable. Weakley Hardware, Tom Maples, who 
was Justice of the Peace, and The Fitzgerald Hotel were on this 
same Street. 

“When we first reached Brownwood, Center Avenue was a 
short street, and ended at McClelland’s gate, a pasture which 
was closer to town than the new Howard Payne Girls’ Dormi- 
tory. Main Avenue was called Hand Street, and Melwood ran 
into Sharp’s Pasture, and was not called Melwood at all, but 
was known as Long Alley. At this time, there was a wet weather 
spring which headed near the present HPC campus, running 
down Center, and through the Weakley Place, and cutting 
across town to the old W. F. Son Gin, and on to Adams Branch. 
Son got all the water he needed from the spring, but it dried up 
a couple of years later, during the unusual drouth. There was 
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also an old well, across from our store, and it was a source of 
water for much of the town, as was the water hole, and the old 
spring at the foot of North Greenleaf Street, on Adams Branch. 
This street was probably named for Greenleaf Fisk, though 
some say it was named at a time when the trees were in foliage, 
and that the man who gave the street the name was enchanted 
by the beauty of the locality and the greeness of the leaves. 
“Milton, Malone, Ward, North Greenleaf, and parts of East 
Baker were already established residential streets when we first 
moved here. Bill Adams had a wagon yard where The Memorial 


The Old Waterhole 


Hall now stands, and Bully Ward, W. D. R. McConnell, June 
Copender, Malone, and others lived in that neighborhood. There 
was an old mill in the area, which later burned, and that part of 
town became known as The Burnt Mill District, a name still 
used by old timers. 

“After we had been in Brownwood a short time, we moved 
our household belongings to a residence on Hand Street. Santa 
Fe rails were pushing this way, and, before long, The Paddies 
were coming to town. Most of their work was done with pick 
and shovel, and they would usually be rather tired, and quiet on 
the way in, but, after moistening up with conversation juice, they 
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would liven up, and go back to camp singing. They had fine 
voices, and would sing the old Irish songs they knew so well, and 
songs like The Boat Came Around The Bend. They would often 
come by our Hand Street home, and Mother would always go 
out on the porch, and listen as they went past. Many of them 
were veteran builders, and probably some of them helped build 
the old U. P. 

“Finally, the big day came. It was December 1, 1885, and 
the whole town, and almost the whole county, turned out to 
watch the train come in, and come it did, on time that day, with 
whistle blowing, big smoke stack belching smoke, and little en- 


Mr. and Mrs. Nelse Allman 


gine pulling some four or five cars. I suppose it seemed, to the 
horses, some demon out of hell, because they snorted, and 
reared, scared at the sight, and sounds, and everybody with a 
horse was holding his horse, soothing him, and quieting him 
down, when the engineer, out of pure devilment, raised up in 
the cab, and yelled: ‘Look out, I'm going to turn around!’, and 
almost stampeded the crowd. That day was a day of rejoicing, 
and with many people, the celebration went on into the night, 
some of it wassail, and some of it just plain fun. 

“There was much trouble, from ’84 to 88, between some of 
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the landowners, who had fenced their land, and some of the ad- 
vocates of free grazing, and free water rights. Some of the wire- 
cutters were killed. One of them died in front of our store. The 
Rangers had him in a wagon, and were taking him to the doctor. 

“Nat Perry was sheriff, and got word that one of the wire- 
cutters, a man still on the dodge, was to be smuggled out of 
Brown County in a load of hay. He learned the route the wagon 
would take, and waited at Flat Rock Crossing for the man, who 
hoped to make his way to The Osage Nation. When the wagon 
appeared, Nat rode out of the brush. 

“Hello, said Nat, ‘I see you've got a load of hay.’ 

“*That’s right. I’m going to feed the cows.’ 

““Feeding *em hay? 

““Yes, that’s right.’ 

‘Well, I don’t guess there’s a man in that load of hay.’ 

““Oh no, not a soul.’ 

“Tm looking for a man, and you know who. I don’t guess 
he’s under there.’ 

“Oh no. No, he’s not there, Nat.’ 

“T thought he might be on his way to The Osage Nation, 
and that you might have him under that load of hay.’ 

“Nat, I don’t have any idea where he is.’ 

“Do you reckon, in case he was under that hay, and I called 
him, he’d come out?’ asked Nat, switching from statements to 
question. ‘Come out, come out,’ said Nat, in a louder voice, but 
nobody came. ‘So you don’t happen to have him under that load 
of hay?’ continued Nat. 

““Oh, no.’ 

“Well, said Nat, I’m going to set fire to that damn hay.’ 

“Wait a minute, Nat, cried the hidden man, ‘I’m coming 
out.’ 

“ ‘Well, come out with your hands up, said Nat. 

“The man came out, and Nat seated him in the saddle, then 
mounted behind the saddle, and brought his man into town. The 
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man was Nat’s friend, and the arrest was rather unpalatable to 
Nat, but he went ahead with his job, but this, and incidents of a 
similar nature caused him to retire at the end of his first term, 
instead of seeking reelection. He could have had the office 
again, and again, but he just didn’t want another term. He was 
a friend to just about everybody in The County, and they re- 
turned his friendship. He left a record without blemish, and his 
reputation for personal courage equals that of any man who ever 
served, in Brown County, or elsewhere. 

“IT started in to school at Central, which was called Ford 
School later, then changed to Central again, and went a year, 
transferring over to a private school at the beginning of the next 
term. This school was over Hurlbut & Semple Hardware, 100 
Fisk, and was owned by P. C. and Mark Ragsdale. They were 
excellent teachers. I went for two years, and transferred back to 
Central, where Professor Sheppard advanced me to the ninth 
grade. I had to transfer back because of a new school law. I 
forget just what it was, but there has been one law after another, 
all down through history, and many of them have been anything 
but beneficial to mankind, and this one was no exception. 


“T had a lot of boyhood friends, some of whom are still living 
in Brownwood. George Savage was one of the group. George 
sold The Dallas Morning News, and made good money for a boy. 
His father was Hiram Thomas Savage, a Confederate veteran, 
and an early day minister, who preached from The Bible. He 
was a rugged individualist, and a fine old gentleman, and if he 
had gotten some of the literature that preachers receive now- 
days, headquarters would have heard from him by return mail. 

“George was a member of The Brownwood Rifles when the 
Spanish-American War broke out, and volunteered his services. 
After his discharge, he studied law, and practiced for a while in 
Oklahoma, before returning to Brownwood, and opening his 
office. He is also a Past President of The Brown County Pioneers 
Association, and takes an active interest in everything related to 
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the history of Brown County. 

“At the time George was selling The Dallas Morning News, 
I, too, was at work, working for my uncle and father, at N. A. 
Allman & Brother. I was the order boy. We had no telephones, 
and I got out in the early morning, called on all my customers, 
came back to the store, put up their orders, and delivered them 
in time for use for dinner and supper. The horse was your tele- 
phone then, and your calls were all made in the morning, but 
men who wanted to ride home would sometimes come by in the 
afternoon, and buy some groceries, just for the ride. 

“It wasn’t long after we moved here that we entered critical 
times, for we were soon in the grip of a drouth that shook The 
County financially. N. A. Allman & Brother managed to survive 
this drouth of the ’80’s, but the hard times of 93 were too much 
for them, and they went broke. They had too much out on their 
books. I looked over those old ledgers a short time ago. They had 
$45,000 out, a lot of money for those days. 

“I was attending school at A&M when word of the failure 
came. I was in my Junior Year, planning a life work in civil 
engineering. I had gotten interested in this type of work through 
my conversations with M. O. Hall, who was a surveyor for the 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande when that line pushed into Brown- 
wood. The closure of N. A. Allman & Brother changed my plans. 
I returned to Brownwood, and went to work for Wash Hall. My 
father had wanted me to become a bookkeeper, but this type of 
work had no appeal to me. The tall desks, and the old time pens, 
the high stools, and the hours away from the sunshine and fresh 
air offered an uninteresting future. I had no desire for a con- 
fining job. 

“My job with Wash Hall was as a driver. I took drummers 
to surrounding towns, and was often gone for a week at a time. 
We usually slept out or stayed at private residences. People 
were happy to have visitors, to get the news, and for company, 
as in some parts, especially south of here, there had been so 
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much tension that people preferred to visit with someone from 
Brownwood rather than someone from their own neighborhood. 
The Three Counties Feud had disrupted living conditions for 
everybody, and The Mob, an overall designation by which peo- 
ple in our section grouped both sides, had made some drastic 
changes in the census, leaving many a man dangling from a stout 
oak limb, or allowing a family short time for emigration. One 
man, invited to leave, was given twenty-four hours to arrange 
the family departure, which was more time than he needed, as 
an hour was enough. 


From Such Stout Limbs .. . 


“There were no real highways when I drove for Hall. Most 
roads went through pastures, and there was many a gate to open 
on the average trip. It was about eight miles out on the Brady 
Road before you got to your first gate, and there were several 
gates on in to Milburn, but after the gate at Milburn, there was 
no other gate to open until you reached Brady, as a big northern 
company owned the entire pasture between there and the Mc- 
Culloch County Seat. The main connection between Brown- 
wood and Brady was by mail hack, and June Copender drove 
this first mail hack between the two towns. Brady was in a 
very prosperous part of the country, and the Sellman, Bevans, 
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Witherspoon, Russell, and White families drove many cattle to 
Brownwood after The Frisco built here and before it went on 
to Brady, coming up the old Brady Lane, after that road, which 
eliminated the gates, was built, and over The Ridge Route, 
across the hills, in wet weather. They shipped most of their 
cattle by Frisco from here to The Osage Nation, Indian Terri- 
tory. During these days, I became well acquainted with Dick 
Sellman. He had the first Black Polled Cattle in this part. He 
was an Englishman, and was a witty Englishman. 


“Thrifty and Trickham were both good towns, about as 
good as any of the small places to be found, and I made many a 
trip with drummers to these places. On west, towards San An- 
gelo, the country was populated, but most of the population 
consisted of prairie dogs. Ranch houses were far apart, and the 
last gate on the road was at a windmill ten miles from San 
Angelo, a place known as Ten Mile Windmill. If there were 
farms along the route, they were often a nuisance, because the 
road always skirted the farm, making an already long route 
longer, so we preferred ranch country for our trips. 


“Wash Hall bought an open bus-type conveyance, a sort of 
carryall, and this vehicle became popular with picnickers. It 
was widely known as The Booze Wagon, because the first 
bunch to take it out, a group on a stag party, got roaring 
drunk. The old Booze Wagon lasted for years, and provided 
transportation for drinkers and non-drinkers alike. Rent on it 
ordinarily ran five, ten, or fifteen dollars. The length of time, 
size of the crowd, and number of miles the horse was to be 
driven figured in the price. Prices to drummers, which included 
the horse, buggy, and driver, usually ran about two-fifty a day, 
if the trips were short ones in The County. A short trip was con- 
sidered a round trip to towns like Clio, or Blanket. These prices 
sound low on present day markets, but bacon was then high 
when it hit nine cents a pound, and eleven cents was standard 
for Arbuckle’s Coffee. We drivers got fifty cents a day, and 
wages stayed at that level until around 1896. I drove for twenty- 
four hours more than once and called it the work of a single 
day. On these long trips, prices varied, sometimes costing the 
drummer, or drummers, five to seven-fifty a day, which was the 
cost for the group. Drummers with trunks, and some of them 
would bring several, usually hired The Hack. The livery stables 
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preferred to send their drivers with their equipment, as they did 
not like to trust their horses and buggies to men who were 
strangers. 

“We also did a good business on carriage calls. These carri- 
ages were laudaus. Since there were no telephones, travelling 
men would drop by, and leave calls for a later time. Most of 
them wanted to catch a train. We also had standing calls to pick 
certain patrons up at a given time on regular days. Mr. Mc- 
Whenny, and The Reverend Dobbs, were our most consistent 
customers. Carriage calls were twenty-five cents, later dropped 
to fifteen cents when new competition brought on a carriage 
war. The price for weddings, or for parades, ran five dollars, 
and the top was broken back. The expression, ‘to break back the 
top’ always meant a five dollar fee. 

“One day, while I was currying a horse, a man said: “That’s 
a good animal you have there.’ I looked around, and saw a fine 
looking man, with piercing eyes, and a long black beard. He 
asked where he could find my father. I told him my father had 
taken a business trip to Georgia. We talked for a few minutes, 
and the man said goodbye, and went on his way. 

“When my father returned, I mentioned the stranger’s visit. 
My father was silent for a few moments, then said: ‘Well, son, 
that wasn’t really his name. That man was your own uncle, your 
mother’s brother, and the trip I was on was a trip for him. I had 
hoped to clear him with the law, but I was unsuccessful. I did 
my best. I would have destroyed the records if I could have 
gotten to them, but they knew that, too, and they watched me 
all the time. Things stand as always. Now keep quiet, above all 
things, to your mother about his visit. I am the only man who 
knows where he is, and his secret must be kept.’ 

“So I kept quiet, and I never mentioned it as long as it made 
a difference. 

“It had started at the close of The War, when Georgia was 
under occupation. My uncle had remarked to a friend that he 
would like to go to Texas. ‘I can’t afford to, though,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘because I can’t take my wife on a trip like that, so I'll 
have to stay here, and take care of her, 

“Six negro soldiers were loitering nearby. One of them, an 
officer, took a step toward my uncle. ‘You go ahead, and make 
your trip to Texas,’ he said. ‘Tll take care of your wife while you 
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are gone.’ So six negroes were killed in Georgia, and my uncle 
started to Texas. He made his way by canoe down river to a 
cousin’s house, where he got thirty dollars, which was all his 
cousin had. His cousin also gave him a horse for the journey. My 
uncle’s wife went to live with my grandmother, and, when he 
finally realized that he could never return to Georgia, my uncle 
married again, and moved with his family to one of The Indian 
Nations. He died well to do, as he was fortunate enough to come 
into some oil money. His first wife, by whom he had had no 
children, lived out her days with my grandmother. 

“T worked for Wash Hall for several years, and enjoyed my 
work. The Wash Hall Livery Stable remained open until Mr. 
Hall died, and was then closed, and the Tom Hall Stable was 
closed when Tom Hall died. Dyke Ward was the last Brown- 
wood livery stable owner. He bought a livery stable which was 
located across from the jail, and moved it to 121 West Baker 
Street, a spot now occupied by Rice’s Garage. 

“There were three wagon yards when I came to Brown- 
wood: O.K., Star, and Bill Adams’, and, as the town grew, the 
number increased to eight. A wagon yard isn’t to be confused 
with a livery stable: you couldn’t hire a buggy, or team, at a 
wagon yard; it was just a place to put your wagon and team, 
and, if you wished, to spend the night. There were double gates 
at the front entrance, and there were stalls on three sides for the 
horses and mules. In the center of the lot were the two bunk- 
houses, usually built under one roof, with a double fireplace 
for cooking, and heating. One bunkhouse was for the women, 
and the other for the men. The families would usually eat to- 
gether in one of the houses, but, as sleeping quarters, the 
houses were separate. Guests brought their own cover, and slept 
on the floor, or in the wagon. The rest rooms consisted of two 
dry toilets, and the men and women did their bathing before 
they left home, and sometimes not then. If they did bathe at 
home, they dragged the wash tub into the kitchen, and, after 
they had sloshed water all over the floor, scrubbed the floor 
with water and ashes. The floor would always be pretty and 
white the next day. It was a real task to clean up a large family 
with these insufficient facilities, and I remarked to a preacher 
not long ago that Saturday night baths, plus a discontinuation 
of Sunday morning bell ringing, cut down church attendance. 
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It is true that we need a restoration of the old church bell, with 
its lovely Sabbath melody. 

“I had worked a bit at the old Tennessee Saloon, and one day 
the man who had a lease on the bar at The Maxwell House 
asked me if I would consider working for him. I told him that 
I didn’t like a job on the inside, but he told me that he had to 
have some help during the holiday season, and asked me to work 
for just a few weeks. He said that he had a man who was 
drinking, and that a drinking bartender was a nuisance: a 
drinking man behind the bar always took sides in an argument, 
and that’s where trouble came in. I finally told him I would take 
the job. The Maxwell House was the hotel which went under 
several different names before it was torn down in ‘34. Mrs. 
Maxwell built it, and its original size was fifty by seventy-five 
feet, with twenty-five of the fifty allotted to the bar. My father 
had, by this time, acquired the building which housed the hotel 
and the bar, and he ran the hotel from ’96 to 99, but wound up 
owing a brewery so much money that he gave them the hotel to 
clear. the debt, and they named it Crown Hotel, after one of 
their brands of beer. 

“Don’t treat, or receive treats: you can't make a barrel of 
your stomach,’ my father had told me, and I bore this in mind 
as I tended bar. I got my literary education at school, and I got 
my education in human nature in that saloon, though to this day 
I ney never understood why a man goes to a saloon to start a 
fight. 

; “A surprising number of men drank in those days. Some 
drank in the saloons, some drank only in their homes, and some 
drank on the sly. Some kept a quart on the mantle, and others 
kept a quart in the barn. I am sure that I sold over one thousand 
quarts to men who pretended that it was recommended by doc- 
tors for their wives. Our conversation would sometimes run like 
this: “Well, Nelse, have you got some good whiskey . . . I want 
your best .. . my wife hasn't been up to par of late, and the 
doctor said he believed a little toddy now and then would 
strengthen her, and restore her appetite, and build her up... 
she'll have to have the best, something mild...” “Well, now, I 
would cut in, ‘why don’t you just take her a few bottles of beer; 
nothing will tone her up more than some good beer...’ ‘No, 
he would hasten to add, ‘she doesn’t like beer!’ and another 
customer, with another quart, would leave the saloon. 

“A prominent merchant, who was also a temperate man, 
came in one night. ‘Nelse,’ he said, ‘do you have some good 
whiskey, some out of the barrel your father was telling me 
about? I said, ‘Yes, I’ve got some that’s good, and some that’s 
bad.” ‘Well, I want a quart of that your father told me about.’ I 
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The Old Lobby, And Saloon, Down Brown Street, Looking 
On East Baker Toward East Baker 


THE OLD MAXWELL HOUSE 


These pictures of The Old Hotel were taken as it was being 
torn down. For many years before it was razed, the hotel con- 
nected, upstairs, with adjacent buildings, going all the way 
through to North Fisk at one point, and extending down Brown 
Street further than its original seventy-five feet. It had, from the 
North Fisk side, a narrow, angled entranceway, which led to a 
well screened courtyard, often used for amusement. 
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drew out a quart, and he started out the door, but stopped, and 
turned around. ‘Nelse,’ he said, ‘if anybody wants to know what 
I was doing here, you can tell them that I bought a quart of 
whiskey, and if they want to know if it is for my wife, you can 
tell them No, that I am going to drink it myself,’ 


“The first water closets in Brownwood were at The Maxwell 
House. There were two of them, one for the women, and one 
for the men. They were the type with overhead tanks, and you 
flushed them by pulling a chain. The initial experience with one 
of them was awe inspiring, and many a person, after pulling the 
string for the first time, would break and run, feeling, no doubt, 
like the young lady, who gasped to her girl friend as they left 
The Maxwell House lobby: “My goodness, Millie, I thought the 
whole Bayou was coming down!’ | 

“There was a painting behind our bar, which pictured a 
man washing his face in a toilet bowl. ‘It’s a little bit low, and a 
little unhandy, but it sure is nice to have nearby, ran the caption 
beneath the painting, to which some wag had added: “Our First 
- Representative In Austin.’ I forget who represented us at that 
time, but I remember that he got a hearty laugh from the 
picture. 

“Brownwood was a good town, and a happy town, and 
everybody was full of humor, and always joking. I remember an 
office that was a congregating place for men who were always 
playing jokes on one another. The place was officially known as 
Joke Headquarters, and, if you didn’t watch out, the intended 
victim would turn the tables, and the joke would be on you. I 
remember a day that one man worked with meticulous care for 
over an hour hollowing out a cigar, which he stuffed with 
feathers before presenting to a friend. The friend fired up, and 
pretended that it was a good cigar, and he stayed with it until 
he ran just about everybody out of the office. Another time a 
man who had been doing some rough work came in the office 
without changing his clothes. He was talking with the owner 
when he saw two young ladies of his acquaintance coming 
toward the office. I don’t look presentable,’ he said, ‘get rid of 
them as quick as you can.’ There was a small closet nearby, and 
he darted into this closet. It was a blistering day outside, and 
anything but cool in the closet, and the prankster used every 
subterfuge known to man to keep the conversation alive, bring- 
ing up new subjects, and asking new questions every time the 
girls rose to go. He detained them quite sometime, and the vic- 
tim was limp as a rag by the time they left the building. 

“There was a professional gambler who, when holidays 
came, always treated the boys. He would round up everybody 
he saw, and head for the saloon. He took a crowd to Uncle 
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Jimmy Finn’s one bright morning, and laid a twenty dollar gold 
piece on the bar. The boys were ordering their drinks when two 
fellows staggered into the saloon. It turned out later that it was 
just a prank, but the onlookers decided it was on the level. 
Everybody left, and left in a hurry, for one of the men had a 
section of sealed stovepipe, with a long fuse sticking out of one 
end, and the other one was working like a beaver to light the 
fuse. It looked realistic enough. The twenty dollar gold piece dis- 
appeared in the stampede, but everybody decided that it must 
have fallen into one of the cracks in the floor, as nobody seemed 
interested in money that morning. 

“The jovial atmosphere of our town encouraged the inven- 
tive genius of our citizens, as it usually took a pretty fair trick 
to gull a local man, but now and then our people relaxed, and 
rested, as you didn’t have to think up anything when some 
northern drummer came to town. A man from the eastern sea- 
board was usually good for a snipe hunt, or a badger fight, or 
some other bit of Brown County sport. Over the years, many a 
sack was carried to a snipe hunt, and many a badger dragged 
from its lair. 

“I may have left the impression that men never did do any- 
thing but hang around the saloons, which is incorrect. Men and 
women got together often, and most of the gatherings were 
outdoors. There was a big park on the south side of Coggin 
Avenue, between Sixth and Seventh, and we had a lot of bi- 
cycle races there. Skeet Hall usually won. We used to have big 
fairs, a short time ahead of the Dallas Fair, and we had good 
races at the fair, because we had the right dirt for a good track, 
and the right kind of people in charge of the races. Our races 
were horse races, and not contests between jockeys. I lost my 
interest in racing when the horse became secondary to the 
jockey. 

“The first picture show I ever saw was about ’98, or ’99, and, 
like the activities I have just described, it, too, was out of doors. 
It was on the back of the northeast side of the building my 
father had built in 1886 at 101 Fisk, and you entered from Fisk 
Street, or from the saloon, or the lobby of The Maxwell House 
Hotel. There were no seats; you simply stood in the courtyard, 
and watched the show. It was not actually a motion picture, 
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but was a magic lantern show, done with slides, though the 
operator was clever in securing the effect of a moving train, and 
there were times when he made his projection on the walls of 
the building too realistic for the comfort of nearby watchers. 
This show was free, sponsored by merchants who bought ad- 
vertising from the magic lantern’s owner. He eventually moved 
into the middle of the block, on what is now the North Fisk 
side, and opened an indoor theatre. Evidence of the old lobby 
is visible today. 


“The colleges were also vital forces, and did much to bring 
the people together. There was a party of some kind every 
month at Howard Payne, and the college brought many good 
artists to our locality. There was also an opera house on the 
second floor of The Bernay Building. I remember Billy Kersand 
& His Georgia Minstrels. Kersand had a big mouth, and advance 
posters ballyhooed the attraction by showing a picture of Ker- 
sand, with his mouth open, and the minstrels seated in his 
mouth, 

“Gun Club Park, which was located on the banks of The 
Bayou, at the bridge on the Old Comanche Road, was another 
place at which townfolk gathered. This place, long since con- 
verted into a pecan orchard, was to the right of the road, on 
the west bank of the river as you drove toward Comanche. 
There were various types of races there: horse, harness, bicycle, 
and later, automobile. It was the place selectd for some of the 
United Confederate Veteran encampments. The Stonewall 
Jackson Camp, which was the Brownwood Camp of U.C.V.., 
was host to several surrounding Camps in 1896. The Stonewall 
Jackson Camp was organized in 1887, and had approximately 
one hundred active members. In 1896, veterans belonging to 
John Pelham Camp, Coleman, Jeff Davis Camp, Mills County, 
Henry E. McCullough Camp, Runnels County, with guests from 
Hamilton County, and other places, met in Brownwood, and 
paraded to Gun Club Park for a two day encampment. The 
Honorable Arch Grinnan delivered the welcoming address, and 
the Reverend B. F. Wilson the opening prayer. James R. Sar- 
ten, of Tennessee, spoke that afternoon. There was a review of 
the history of Stonewall Jackson Camp, and a tribute to the 
twenty-five comrades who had died in the years since its for- 
mation. J. E. Hennigan was Commander that year, and Past- 
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Commanders were Colonel S. P. Burns, G. W. Hall, W. F. 
Melton, (who, by 1896, had moved to Brady), I. B. Smith, A. J. 
Godwin, F. R. Smith, Major John Y. Rankin, John McMinn, and 
Charles Bean. Other Confederates living in The County then, or 
later, included J. E. Smith, The Reverend B. F. Stone, The Rev- 
erend H. T. Savage, the Reverend F. M. Cross, James M. Cross, 
Jr., Virgil Cross, William B. Cross, (these last four named had 
been members of Damron’s Co., Co. D, 18th Texas Cavalry, 
organized in 1861), W. T. Dennis, Tom Willson, James C. Jones, 
Dr. J. A. Abney, and Richard F. Clardy, who, though too young 
to join the army, had rendered valuable service as a guide for 
The Confederate Forces. All of these men had tales to tell, as 
they relived The War at their gettogethers, seated around the 
campfire at night, or under the shade of the trees in the after- 
noon. We owe them much, and J think that Texans, by and 
large, have become forgetful, and unappreciative, of their fine 
heritage. 


The Old Dam On Jack Smith Place 


“It was in 1886, during Brooke Smith’s term as Mayor, that 
they built the Old Dam, located on the Jack Smith place, and 
built the water mains, and put in the pump station. John Ken- 
nedy managed the station, which was connected to Wash Hall’s 
Livery Stable by the only telephone line in the entire county. 
This phone system was to enable Kennedy to increase pressure 
in case of fire, though he got too much pressure once, and 
buckled some of the pipe so much that it popped out of the 
ground. 
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“The fire station was on Pecan, by the Livery Stable, and 
J. C. Weakley, Brooke Smith,-my father, and other business 
men belonged to the first fire department. The first fire fighting 
equipment was a hose cart, similar to the one loaned us by The 
City Of Coleman for our Hundredth Anniversary Celebration. 
The hose carts we had were heavier than this cart. We got our 
second cart when Fire Station No. 2 was opened near Coggin 
School. The horse drawn fire wagons came later. 

“I became a member of The Fire Department when they 
built No. 2. Charlie Ratliff, Ed Hall, and Maury Hall were 
among the others. Eastman Kitchen was constable, and, if he 
was anywhere near the station, he would wrap a rope around 


An Old Type Hose Cart 


his saddle horn, and help pull the cart to the fire. My last fire, 
as a member of The Department, was Mose Denman’s house. 
We ran about two miles with the equipment, but the fire had 
too much of a start, and there wasn’t much more than the 
chimney left when we got to the lot. 

“It was years later that The Plaza Hotel burned. This was 
located across from the residence of P. M. Seitz, an old Brown- 
wood landmark which is still standing. The Plaza was in the 600 
Block on East Lee. It took up about one third of the block. It 
was a rambling hotel, built on terraced grounds, and was op- 
erated by the Spangenbergs. Mr. Spangenberg also ran a 
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bottling works on Fagg Street, once the name for part of Austin 
Avenue. The Spangenbergs were members of The First Meth- 
odist Church, and were at the church when the fire started. 
Luckily, no lives were lost, but the building was destroyed, and 
was never rebuilt. 

“The old standpipe was erected when the water mains were 
laid. It stood at 100 Brown Street, a location now taken by 
Johnny Hamby’s Key Shop. Dick Wells and I painted the stand- 
pipe back in 1912, the last paint job it ever had in Brownwood. 
It was dismantled in "15 or ’16, and hauled to Junction, where it 
is still in use. I was in Menard when it came through: it was in 
sections, on float beds, and hauled by truck. I said to the driver, 
‘That looks like the old Brownwood standpipe I painted.’ He said 
‘Yes, it’s the same one; I’m taking it to Junction.’ 


The Plaza Hotel 


“There are many stories told about the old standpipe, most 
of them different versions of the same thing. They deal with a 
stranger, lost downtown, who counted twenty-seven standpipes. 
Old time Brownwood citizens were as proud of this story as the 
average Texan is of the fickleness of Texas climate. 

“About 1891, we got our first street lights. We had never 
lighted our streets with coal oil lamps. These first street lights 
hung on an elbow which stuck out from the pole. They were 
sixteen candlepower globes, and they made a dim light. The 
last light out Austin was in the 1200 Block. We used these 
lights in the office at The Maxwell House, but we used ceiling 
suspension coal oil lamps in the rooms. These lamps, which 
operated with weights, could be lowered, lighted, and raised 
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again. They had round wicks, and they gave a better light than 
the electric globes, which gave just enough light to help you see 
how to get in and out of the hotel. None of them compared 
with an odd sort of lamp that a fellow started selling. It was a 
brass lamp, without a chimney. It had a clock, and you wound 
this mechanism, which blew the flame upwards, producing a 
bright light. The man who owned the electric company at that 
time bought the franchise to get rid of his competitor. This 
lamp gave an excellent light, and made reading a pleasure. 

“As time went by, the city began to pave the streets, and 
this added to the comfort of the people, if not to the comfort of 
the horses. There were stepping stones across the streets, at 
some of the intersections, before paving began. People walked 


The Old Courthouse 


on these stones in wet weather, and missed a lot of the mud. 
There were also sidewalk approaches, built of bridge timbers, 
and these were in general use. They were of aid in stepping from 
the streets to the sidewalks, and vice versa. 


“Thinking of Brownwood history reminds me of the ex- 
cellent work done by Hartung. He was a true artist, and his 
pictures preserve much of the past. He made his living as a 
photographer, and for a hobby bred Arabians and Pintos. He 
left Brownwood many years ago, moving to Tarrant County. 
His name is still set in concrete at what used to be the stair- 
way entrance which led to his studio. The spot is in the 200 
Block on Center Avenue. 
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“There used to be a man named Morgan who ran a lunch 
stand on the west platform at the Santa Fe. He had stacks of 
chicken and biscuits, and, when the trains came in, the passen- 
gers would jump off, grab some chicken, biscuits and coffee. 
They ate standing up, and they were allowed all they could 
eat for fifteen cents. There was, later, a hotel and eating place, 
which was across East Adams. It was known as The Four 
Sisters. 

“I was working for the railroad when I saw an accident 
brought about by drinking. Two men had gotten drunk on 
bitters, before boarding the train at a small town down the way. 
The conductor put them off the train at Brownwood. As we 


Part Of Brownwood, Taken From The South Part Of Town 
Along What Is Now Austin Avenue 


pulled out, one of them grabbed at the train. He never succeed- 
ed in getting his feet on the steps. I told the conductor that the 
man had grabbed at the car. but he was under the train, and 
cut to pieces before we could stop. We carried him into the 
waiting room. His brother was so drunk that he didn’t realize 
the man was dead. ‘He'll be alright when he sobers up,’ he kept 
saying, over and over. 

“There was a famous evangelist, a redeemed drunkard, who 
held many revivals in our city. He was a man my father had 
known before coming to Texas. As a young man, this preacher 
had poured it down, but as a preacher, he poured it on, and he 
did his part in making Brownwood dry. Prohibition came in for 
sept 1903. We were given eighteen months to dispose of our 
stock. 

“The prohibition issue had a devastating effect on the town 
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of Brownwood. People of differing opinions gradually changed 
from friends to enemies. Gone was the old time joviality, re- 
placed by ill will created by the prohibition elections, as a town, 
headed toward prosperity, about-faced, and started the other 
way. Drouths, panics, and depression came too, as an aftermath 
to the bickering. 

“Local prohibition put me out of the saloon, and I turned 
to painting and hanging paper. That’s about all I have ever 
done since. At one time, I employed as high as twenty-six men. 
I always enjoyed the work. With the exception of some time 
spent in El Paso, and The Indian Territory, Brownwood has 
been my home. 


“I am, at this point, reminded of a joke. Somebody, in 


introducing a speaker, said “He has no enemies.’ A man in the 
audience said ‘Hell, no, he’s outlived them all!’ 


Nelse Allman, In 1940 


“I came to Brownwood when Brownwood was still frontier, 
but, by 92, or 98, Brownwood was well on its way to becoming 
a modern city, with rail outlets to the rest of the nation, and 
educational advantages here at home, as real estate prices 
trebled and everyone planned for prosperous days ahead. 


“My father tried to get me to leave here years ago. He told 
me that he was moving to Chattanooga. I preferred to remain 


A Parade On Center Avenue, When The Century Was Young, With The 100 
Block In The Foreground 
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in Seas He moved to Chattanooga, and died there in 
1917. 

“I will never forget our last long conversation. ‘We will 
have two wars,’ he said. “They will be called World Wars. Then 
we will have The Third World War. It will be THE WAR, 
THE REAL WORLD WAR, and if we don’t watch out, a for- 
eign country will take us over. This danger will be brought 
about because of dissension between labor and capital.’ 

“He talked on and on, and most of the things he said would 
happen have already happened as we, a once proud Sovereign 
People, have marched down the road toward International, One 
World Communism, after embracing the fallacy that all change 
is progress, without realizing that the wrong kind of change - 
brings retrogression.” 


The Brooke Smith Home On Melwood Avenue, 
No Longer There, Was A Show Place 
In Its Day 


The Southwestern States 


Telephone Company 


General Offices, Brownwood, Texas 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


William R. Dula and I were talking about other days not 
long ago. Mr. Dula is one of the oldest residents of Brown 
County. He is eighty-five years old, and has been here since 
1872, the year his parents moved to Brownwood from Missis- 
sippi. He spent sixty-three of his years following the printer’s 
trade, starting when he was fifteen. He worked for Hart & 
Mickel Brothers when they published The Sunny South, a 


W. R. Dula 


paper long since legendary. He was a typesetter, and a good 
one, for he learned to set two galleys of 8 point daily, at a 
time when $2.00 a day was good money. He has seen tramp 
printers come, and go, and he has seen families move in, and 
then move on to other places. He feels that a family becomes 
an Old Family after fifty years of residence in The County. 


White (Pall “Floral Co. 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
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The Graduating Class In Music, Elocution, And Literary 
for 1902, Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas: 


Top Row, Left, Mary McIntosh (Mrs. Clark Warren), Elo- 
cution; Right, Maury Elizabeth Stone (Mrs. T. C. Smith, Sr.), 
Piano And Harmony; Bottom Row, Left To Right, Will Gault, 
Will Wise, And Charlie Gault. 


E. B. Henley & Co. 


Established 1887 
INSURANCE @® 
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IAG MeV E AAA De 
As A Young Man 
Photo By Chambers, T. C. Smith, Sr., 
As A Boy (From A Tintype 

Made By An Unknown 
Photographer ) 


T. C. Smith, Sr.. And Maury 
Elizabeth Stone, From A Photo 
taken Before Their Marriage. 


The Occupant Of The Front Seat 
Is Meddie Lowry, Now Mrs. Will 
Smith, Of Dallas. 


The North Side Of The West End, With The South Side, 
The Log Cabin The Old Chimney With Doorway 


A Log Cabin built 55 or 60 years ago on the Old Jim Strawn Place, near Cross Cut. The Cabin is south of 
Cross Cut, on The Brownwood-Cross Plains Highway. The Old Strawn House, which was across from the 


highway, and atop The Holloway Mountains, has been replaced with a newer dwelling. The Cabin is 
near The Old Carmichael Place, The Jim Watson Place, and ranch land owned by Dr. McFarlane. 
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HORSES AND MODEL T 


On the Old Comanche Road, a few feet east of the Adams 
Branch Bridge, is the Blacksmith Shop of T. H. Woods. When 
I walked in his place, Mr. Woods was pointing a plow. 

“I’ve done this for 40 years,” the veteran blacksmith told me. 
“I always did like the work. I’ve seen lot’s of men in my trade 
kicked by horses, but I always seemed to have a way with 
animals, and I’ve never been hurt. 

“I got starved out of this business once, back in the thirties. 


T. H. Woods 


The depression forced me to the oil fields, and to ranch work. 
I got back in as soon as times picked up. 

“I shoe some horses, and I point some plows. I get $4.00 on 
a set of shoes, or $3.00 on a reset job. My charge is $3.50 for 
pointing a plow. 

“Somebody,” I said, “told me not long ago that it’s expensive 
to have a horse shod. Your prices sound reasonable.” 

“They are. Years ago, it cost $1.00 to get a horse shod. 
Nowdays it costs me that much, or more, just for the shoes. 
Whoever was talking about high prices had had work done in 
some other place. I imagine prices are high on this kind of work 
in California. 

“I’ve got an oldtime forge, an oldtime sledge, and an old- 
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time anvil. They work just right. I rigged up an electric trip- 
hammer, and it works good, too.” 


“I guess a lot of kids have never been in a place like this,” 
I said. 


“I’m sure that there are lots of them, right here in The 
County, who have never seen a man shoe a horse, or point a 
plow,” he answered. 

Sometime later, I ran into Buck Evans. We had quite a 
talk about the days when Brown was a polo county. 

“Why don’t you go by and talk with Tom Evans,” said 
Buck, more as a suggestion than a question. 

Mr. and Mrs. Evans live at 500 Ward, in the old Ward 


Buck Evans Mr. And Mrs. Tom Evans 


home. Mrs. Evans’ father, Henry Hardin Ward, known to every- 
one as Bully Ward, built the house in 1904, and, twelve years 
before that, built a house on North Greenleaf which is still 
standing. Mrs. Evans was Merle Ward. She was born in Cam- 
eron, but her parents moved to Brownwood when she was four 
years old. Mr. Evans was born in Brown County. 

“My father,” Tom Evans told me, “owned a gin, had an 


early day threshing machine, and built the roadbed between 


A Historian By Photography 


Bluffdale and Tolar for The Frisco, as well as building numer- 
ous dirt tanks in The County. He died in 1896. I inherited my 
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love of horses from him. He raised many horses, as well as cattle. 

“I trained polo horses for years, and took shipments to Long 
Island from 1919 to 1932. Fine horses came from this locality. 
Brown County acquired a reputation for quality horses for 
International Play. Our animals were scattered over the world, 
from India to Argentina. 


“My favorite is Lovely Lady. Lovely Lady played in many 
International Games before retirement to pasture by Winston 
Guest, at his place near Warrenton, Virginia. Recently, an old 
friend dropped by to see me, and told me that Lovely Lady is 
still alive and well. That was about six weeks ago. 

“My son, Arthur Evans, is also a polo enthusiast. He learned 
quickly, and caught up with me in a hurry. We were both four 
goal men when we retired. Other Brownwood men who played 
were Jim Mann Bevans, Bill Vaughn, Henry Bettis, G. H. Coyle, 
Carroll Coyle, Ike Vaughn, and Morris Hutchinson. Jack Bell 
made some guest appearances with us, and for supporters, I 
consider Carl Odell to have been our best friend. He was 
always on hand, for every game.” 

There are many who have never seen a polo game, or ridden 
in a red wheeled buggy, and there are about as many who have 
never ridden behind the brass radiator of a Model T but, to 


Three Views Of The Old Model T 


everyone, acquainted, or unacquainted alike with these old cars, 
the 1918 Model Ford at Weatherby Motor Company is an in- 
teresting bit from America’s past, dating back to the days when 
roads were rough, and isinglass curtains, hastily put up, provided 
the protection against a sudden downpour. This old automobile 
has three doors, leaving the driver the choice of climbing over, 
or of entering from the passenger's side. In addition to the radi- 
ator, its head lamps, and hub caps are of brass. The head Jamps 
use carbide, and the emergency lamps, and the tail light burn 
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coal oil. The tail lamp has green glass on the sides, with red 
glass in the rear. The clutch, reverse, and brakes are labeled 
C R B, to eliminate guesswork, and there is a cutout on the 
floorboard. The top is canvas, covered with a black type of 
waterproof material similar to oilcloth, and there is a top rest, 
to hold the top when it is broken back. This rest is also handy 
in carrying fishing poles. The upholstery is leather, stuffed with 
horsehair. The wheels have wooden spokes, and the front wheels 
take S-3 30x3 tires, while the rear tires are 80x3%. The spark and 
the gas feeds are beneath the steering wheel, and the car cranks 
with a hand crank suspended below the radiator. It is not ad- 
visable to use too much spark when cranking the car. All men 
should have the experience of starting one of these models, or 
some other car of the same period, in zero weather. 


A Chevrolet Of 
More Recent Years 
Snapped At Luther 

Morgan's Station 


Sullivan Barber & Beauty Supply 
110 East Baker 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Ww. W. WILKERSON 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


WEATHERBY MOTOR CO., Inc. 
Your FRIENDLY DEALER 


510-512 Fisk St. Dial 2417 Brownwood, Texas 
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On Milton Street 


N. Fisk: A Flagstone Walk Used To Be There 
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ADVENTURER IN PULP 


One day, in the early twenties, a delivery truck pulled 
up to our house and unloaded a shipment of merchandise from 
Meriden, Connecticut. The shipment included one Kelsey 
Printing Press, and part of the equipment necessary for a small 
shop. Every nickel possible began to go for type, and sup- 
plies, and before long, The All Around Magazine, a small, 
amateur paper, made its appearance. I was the editor, type- 
setter, makeup man, and press man, as well as chief contri- 
butor and circulation head. It was at that time that I met 
Bob Howard. 

Robert E. Howard was from Cross Plains, and he had 
come to Brownwood to finish his high school education, as 
his local school system, like others of that time, offered one 
grade less schooling than some of the larger places.. I had 
read about him, at the same time reading some of his writ- 
ings, for, before the Christmas Holidays, the school paper had 
offered prizes for stories, and Bob had just about swept the 
field. We became acquainted, and were soon working to- 
gether on a serial for The All Around, a rather gory, and some- 
what swashbuckling tale, laid in Afghanistan, and titled Under 
The Great Tiger. 

The school year rolled on, and Bob’s graduation day ar- 
rived. He gathered his belongings, and went home, and, with 
the exception of some time later spent at Howard Payne, as 
well as several months spent here while he worked at his writ- 
ing, most of the rest of his life was lived in the Callahan Coun- 
ty town. 

The years that followed were years of hard, hard work. 
There were some jobs after he first left here, jobs to help keep 
him in needed money, but he never, in the months ahead, lost 
sight of the goal at which he aimed. It was to crash the pulp 
magazine market with his imaginative adventure tales, and, 
before his death, his driving ambition had long since carried 
him to his goal. 

“Tl never make the slicks,” he said. “I’m not that kind 
of writer, but I will make the pulps, and I intend to make 
them from here in Texas. I’m going to prove that a man doesn’t 
have to live in New York to sell his stories.” He said this more 
than once, as the light over his typewriter burned into the 
late hours, and rejected manuscripts piled up beside his table. 
Finally, the break came: a letter of acceptance, written by 
Farnsworth Wright, the editor of Weird Tales. Months pass- 
ed, and the story was printed, and the check arrived, before 
Wolfshead, Bob’s first accepted long story, was approved by 
the same magazine. Wolfshead was a popular tale, and, from 
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then on, markets were easier to find, with Weird Tales read- 
ers clamoring for his stories, and with the magazines becom- 
ing aware that a new master of occult fiction had arrived. 

In the years that followed, Oriental Stories, and Strange 
Tales became markets for his fiction, adding to his steadily 
mounting income, and Fight Stories began publication of his 
Steve Costigan stories, a clever adventure series popular with 
the magazine’s readers. The creation of Conan, The Cimmer- 
ian, who fought and wenched his way through story after story 
laid in the world of twenty-five thousand years ago, clinched 
his popularity. These stories, first published in Weird Tales, 
have been reprinted many times, introducing a new genera- 
tion of readers to a character who never did let grass grow 
under his feet. No Howard character, for that matter, could 
ever be accused of lethargy: all of them, from Steve Costigan, 
and his white bulldog Mike, to the adventurers in the days of 
unrecorded history, were restless men, some of them inco- 
herent of speech, but far from stupid, with sword-arms that 
spoke when lesser speech failed, and necks unchafed by any 
man’s collar. These characters were, in part, Bob himself: 
what he was, and what he would have liked to be, sired out 
of that creative urge that drove him toward self expression. 
Nor was his ability to tell a story confined to the printed page. 
He was an excellent conversationalist, so entertaining that his 
skill in presenting a book, or play, or movie often improved on 
the original work, and his recitation of verse, whether his own, 
or others, done in his deep, booming chant, brought the words 
to life, filled with the author’s meaning. 


James Elroy Flecker, Stephen Vincent Benet, and G. K. 
Chesterton were among his favorite poets, Shakespeare was 
his favorite playwright, and Ambrose Bierce, Sir Walter Scott, 
and Charles Dickens were among his favorite writers, though 
he by no means confined himself to so small a list. By the 
time I met him, he was reading just about any good book that 
he could lay his hands on. He would go to The Carnegie 
Library, and, moving along the shelves, race through the books, 
for he was a fast reader. He scanned through some of them, 
and read others more thoroughly, eager to get their contents, 
keeping up with, at the same time, trends in the pulp fiction 
field, as well as reading everything connected with boxing, from 


Davis-Morris “Funeral Home 


800 CENTER BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
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The Police Gazette to The Ring, for he was well balanced in 
his interests, and enjoyed some sports as much as literature. 
He was proud of his Heritage, and alert to the danger we face 
from a militant, United Asia and other sources. It was ob- 
vious to him, at the time we first met, that The Anglo-Saxon- 
Celtic people had long since grown complacent. “Humanity 
will probably destroy itself,” he said on one occasion. “Oh well,” 
he added, shrugging his shoulders, “in a case of that kind, the 
animals will be able to enjoy themselves. That’s something. 
They deserve far more than they get. Take Patch here,” he 
added facetiously, but with deeper meaning than his tone 
conveyed, as he scratched his old dog’s back: “He’s been 
around for years, and not once has he ever criticized me. He 
never has so much as implied that he is better than I am, and 
he never has corrected me about my manners. He doesn’t 
know anything about man’s inhumanity to man. Yes,” he 
said, rather softly, “Itd leave a good world for the animals.” 


Bob And Patch 


McMINN-WINN PHARMACY 
(Formerly Hallum Drug) —Since 1886 


203 East Baker Phone 4165 Brownwood, Texas 


WALKER-SMITH COMPANY, BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


The Story Of The Organization Was Told By C. Y. Early In His Book, “Walker-Smith Company,” 
Which Was Published In 1944, When The Company Celebrated Its Fiftieth Anniversary. The 
Book Is A Well Printed, Beautifully Bound Volume Of 334 Pages, Containing The Names Of 
The Men And Women Who Built The Company, And The Events Relative To The Company’s 
History. It Is A Fascinating Account, Written By A Man Of Intelligence, And Initiative, Who 
Had The Good Fortune To Know, And Work With, John Allen Walker, And James Lowry 
Smith. 
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COUSIN 


Cousin was not his name, but it was the name by which he 
became best known to his dying day. He travelled for years, 
representing wholesale grocers, and manufacturers alike. I heard 
much about him before we met. His fellow Specialty Men acted 
as his advance press agents. He never let them down. He had a 
facile tongue, and a Rabelaisian wit. He was a highly intelligent 
man, and he had abilities far beyond those possessed by most 
of the professional entertainers, many of whom are apparently 
jockeyed into the positions they hold. 


Cousin spent years working through a rival jobber, selling 
a competitors line of manufactured goods. His retail friends 
were surprised to see him with another wholesale grocer’s sales- 
man, selling a line he had always competed against, but Cousin 
explained in a way that never failed. When he got his cue, he 
drew the merchant to one side, beginning in a low, confidential 
tone, and usually ending in a controlled shout. He had been, he 
would assure the grocer, under a false impression all these 
years: he had thought that his former line of merchandise was 
the leader in its field, better than all the rest, but he had seen his 
mistake, and had changed jobs. His sales talk had all the drama 
of a 3 Ring Circus, and the better he knew his prospect, the 
better his talk, especially when he varied his approach by 
claiming that he had lied for years by recommending his former 
Brand Names, when he had known all the time that the line he 
was now selling was the best line on the market. To hear him 
tell it, this clean breast of things always eased his troubled soul, 
and the orders he drummed up helped us both, as those were 
depression years. Times were tough, and it took a lot of sales to 
run into volume, and his master clowning helped get business. 
“O.K., Cousin, put me down five,” the merchant would say, 
amused enough for the moment to forget that he was C.O.D., 
and Cousin would ask him if he meant five of this, and five of 
that, sometimes tooching the order on up past its original size. 
Then, with the sale closed, and the signed order and the samples 
back in the case, Cousin and I would start out for the next 
merchant. If we happened to be in one of the larger towns, and 
if the other store wasn’t too far away, and there had been a 
crowd sitting around in the store listening, the listeners would 
oftentimes get up, and follow us to the next stop, to hear, and 
to see, a Repeat Performance, for he was always a feature at- 
traction, and it was not uncommon for men to inquire as to his 
whereabouts, and as to when he would be back in town. 


Times were tough, as I have mentioned, and I had one old 
fellow I called on who continually mouthed about poor business. 
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I gave Cousin the lowdown, and suggested that he beat the old 
fellow to the switch, knowing that Cousin was unlikely to get 
an order, and wanting to hear him pour it on. Pour it on he did, 
for every time the old man tried to open his mouth, Cousin held 
on to the conversation. He painted a dismal picture, and the old 
man was, so far as ability to add to the moaning and groaning, 
on the ropes. We told him goodbye, in consoling tones, and were 
on our way, with Cousin as silent as he had been voluble. We 
drove several miles down a country road, and Cousin tugged at 
my sleeve. “Stop here, Cousin,” he said. I pulled over to one side 
of the road, and he reached into his sample case, coming out 
with a cotton glove. The glove had a stuffed appearance, which 
was soon explained, for Cousin peeled back the wristlet, and 
pulled out a small automatic. He lifted the pistol, and fired the 
slugs into a nearby fence post, keeping the air blue with his 
words at the same time. When he had finished, he turned and 
said: “Well Cousin, I put him C.O.D., didn’t I?” I said “Cousin, 
youre a born Credit Man, but you've been on the road too long 
to wind up in The Credit Department. Put up your Financial 
Statement, and let’s go eat.” “What Ptomaine Palace are we 
going to?” he asked. 

When we got to the cafe, and while we were looking over 
the menu, Cousin spilled some water on his shirt front. The 
waitress, Miss Mary .. . Cousin called them all Miss Mary, ex- 
cept one waitress he in later years dubbed Model T... asked 
him if he’d like a steak. “Not today,” he said, “just bring me 
three eggs, and some ham.” “Three eggs, Cousin?” she asked. 
“Yes, three,” he answered, thinking about his wet shirt front, 
“two for myself, and one for my necktie . . . and I want 
them all straight up, and they'd better be, because if they 
aren't, I’m going to fill this room full of pistol smoke.” 
“They'll be fixed like you want them, Cousin,” she 
said, petting him on his bald head. Cousin looked at me. 
“She’s already rubbed a dime out of me,” he said, “and that’s 
hard to do.” “Well, could I bring you some coffee?” she asked. 
“No,” said Cousin, “just bring me another glass of Frog Toddy.” 

“How come,” I asked “that you got in the habit of calling 
everybody Cousin, and that everybody calls you the same?” _ 
Cousin had a ready answer. “If you forget a name, or if some- 
body knows you, and feels like you ought to know them, and 
still, you've never really met them, you need, even so, to at 
least make an attempt at being sociable . . . well, I found out 
years ago that I couldn’t remember everybody's name . . . I go 
into a store, and it’s full of clerks, and customers, and I wind 
up doing well to remember the merchant's name, when you 
multiply him by at least a thousand . . . so I hit on the idea of 
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calling everybody Cousin, and the next thing I knew, everybody 
was calling me the same thing. Then, a lot of other people in 
the grocery business took it up, and now we're all Cousins.” 

A few weeks later, another Oldtimer made the rounds with 
me. In the course of our conversation, I mentioned Cousin’s 
name. 


“I hadn't seen Cousin in twenty-five years, until the other 
day in San Angelo,” he told me. “We enjoyed ourselves review- 
ing old times. He was a heller when he was young. 


“We got to talking about the girls we used to go with, and 
he asked me if I remembered an incident that happened near 
a town about one hundrd and fifty miles north-northeast of 
here. Of course I did. 

“There were a couple of good looking girls who lived in the 
country, about eight miles from town. Cousin and I hired a 
mountain buggy, and went to see them. When we got ready to 
go back to town, the buggy was there, but the horses were 
gone. Jealous suitors had unhitched the horses, and left us afoot. 
We decided to pay them back. 

“The next time we went out to see the girls, we took turn 
about hiding outside, and watching for the men to appear. 
While I was on watch, I saw them coming, and I slipped around 
to the back, and into the house, and told Cousin that they were 
there. We managed to get right up on them, they were so intent, 
and after they had slapped the horses on their rumps, and 
started them toward the livery stable, we entered into the horse- 
play by digging our pistols into their ribs. We told them to grab 
the tongue, and take off, and to be fast about it, as we wanted 
to get on to town, and to bed. They didn’t get us to town as fast 
as horses, but they did their best, and Cousin and I took turns 
livening them up with the buggy whip, and some choice invec- 
tive, when their spirits lagged. One of us held the lines, and ap- 
plied the whip, while the other held a gun, and we kept 
switching back and forth, but both of us supplied the invective. 
We didn’t have any trouble with them, because we told them 
what to expect if they broke to run, and they brought us in to 


the livery stable in pretty fair time. During that eight mile 


ride, we brushed them up on their family history. Looking back, 
I am sure that we were rather inaccurate, because some of their 
ancestors surely had benefit of clergy.” 

“Did you really toy with the thought of putting them C.O.D. 
if they refused to cooperate?” I asked. 

“Both of us did,” he answered, and I could tell that the 
unhitching, after all those years, still stuck in his craw. 

“Drummers don’t seem to have as much fun as they used 
to,” he said, calling the travelling salesmen by the oldtime name. 
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“That is, perhaps most of them don’t, but I do know one Walker- 
Smith man who is always on his toes, and never lets a chance 
slip to have a little fun. There was one occasion where he broke 
up some roadwork, back in the days when Jim Ferguson was in 
office, and in the days when local men did most of the main- 
tenance on country roads. 


“It was a beautiful day, and we were riding along, prob- 
ably, as the poet says, in tune with nature, when the salesman 
spied a bunch of farmers in the lane ahead. They were at work 
on the road, and I knew, from the look that flashed across my 
friend’s face, that something was coming. As he drew abreast of 
them, he stepped on the brakes, and stopped the car. They 
looked at him, and he looked at them, perhaps for a split 
second. He took just the right amount of time necessary to 
dramatize the silence which preceded his awesome announce- 
ment. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘it’s a sad song, but I might as well 
play out the tune. Jim Ferguson was killed this morning on the 
streets of Austin.’ 


“I suppose that there are all kinds of silence. You could run 
the gamut of these silences, like a squirrel runs up and down a 
grapevine, but I want to tell you that, with the gravity of this 
announcement, we had, I am sure, what could be called silent 
silence. The wind, itself, cooperated by ceasing to blow, and I 
think that the men cooperated for a second or two by ceasing to 
breathe, before one of them recovered enough to ask for details. 

“ ‘How,’ he asked, “did that happen?’ 

“My associate immediately came to life. He could furnish 
only the bare details, but they were sufficient. In an anguished 
voice, as though from the torturer’s rack, he bared the tragic 
happening. ‘All that we know is that he was shot down on the 
streets of Austin . . . killed on the capitol steps . . . assassinated 

. . mowed down in his prime. . . ’ 

“The group stood, irresolute, for just a moment; then, one 
man who held a shovel slammed the tool against the ground, 
and informed all of us ‘that they wouldn't let a good man live. 
That isn’t all he said. I have always heard that profanity 
weakens the vocabulary, but it seemed to add strength to what 
this man had to say. 

“The group of men lost little time in loading their tools in 
the pickup, and taking off. We followed along at a leisurely 
speed to give them time to spread the story. When we got to the 
next store, my friend pretended to be in an unusual hurry. He 
gave a quick greeting, and launched into a sales talk on a car- 
load of high quality potatoes he was selling at an exceptionally 
low price. The merchant paid little attention to what my com- 
panion was saying. He had a far away look. We were prepared 
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when he said ‘Jim Ferguson was killed this morning.’ 


“We were, of course, stunned. “Why how . . . why how did 
. you mean he’s dead?’ 


cc € 


Dead as a door nail.’ 


“ “How did it happen?” 


“ ‘Well, all that I know is that he was shot down on the 
streets of Austin .. . killed on the capitol steps . . . assassinated 
. . mowed down in his prime... ’ 


“It was that way until mid-afternoon, with merchant after 
merchant telling us the grim story. Finally, we ran across a man 
who wanted more facts. He cranked his phone, and put in a call 
to The Abilene Reporter-News. In a few moments, he turned to 
the waiting crowd with his information. 


““The man I talked to, he said, ‘has been sitting by the wire 
almost all day, and he says no such news has come in to the 
paper. I wonder,’ he mused, ‘who the son (at this moment a gin 
whistle blew, and drowned out some of his conversation) was 
who started that story, anyway. ” 


Which takes us back to Cousin, for one more of his adven- 
tures, as related by some of the salesmen who worked fer 
Walker-Smith in the Childress territory. 


It was a bright summer day, and, as they were speeding 
along, Cousin spied an elderly man and woman sitting in the 
shade on a farmhouse porch. He tapped the driver's shoulder. 
“Pull in, Cousin,” he said, “I want to talk with these folks.” 


They pulled in close to the porch, and Cousin leaped from 
the car, beaming on the old couple as he advanced toward them. 
He took each by the hand, one at a time, cupping their hands 
tenderly between his palms. He often thought of them, he 
assured them, and of how good they had been to him years ago; 
his wife remembered them, too; he and his wife had talked 
about them only the week before, and he had promised her that 
he would look them up when he was out that way. He talked 
for several minutes. The old folks seemed mildly puzzled, as 
_ though this man was hard to place, but I do not doubt at all, 
from what I have heard, that this visit to them was a pleasure, 
and that it provided them with excited speculation the rest of 
their days. It was, perhaps, the most attention they had had in a 
long time, and J am sure that he, as the balladeer wrote on an- 
other occasion, “brightened their pathway a while,” even as he 
brightened the pathway of his fellow salesmen. 


Cousin was silent as they drove away, and he remained 
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silent as the car sped down the road. Finally, his companion, a 
more restless man, could endure this silence no longer. 
“Cousin,” he asked, “who are those people?” 
Cousin slumped down a bit more comportably in his seat. 
“I do not know,” he answered, “I never saw either of them 
before in all my life.” 


SALTILLO REMEMBERED 


There have been thousands of sketches and articles written 
about places revisited by people forced by nostalgia to take a 
second trip to some spot of happy associations, but, for us, it is 
a case of Saltillo Remembered, for we made only the initial trip 
to a place which was as interesting as any to which we have 
ever been. 

It was in the summer of 785, and we cleared customs at 
Nuevo Laredo with an extra passenger, who proved an enter- 
taining guest. He was a former police chief of the Mexican town, 
and was a good conversationalist along the way. We were in no 
great hurry, and were glad to stop enroute for him to buy sun- 
dried beef, some of which he sent by express from Monterrey 
to a relative in Mexico City. We were glad, too, to stop in a 
town where he looked up an old friend, who was making 
tortillas in a backyard oven, a forerunner of our present barbe- 
cue pits. The hot tortillas, wrapped around slices of aguacate, 
which had been seasoned with a pinch of salt, were a definition 
for the word delicious. A trip to the City Park followed the food. 
It was a beautiful place, and had been given, like so many 
other things of value there, by a local benefactor, who was 
transforming a sleepy little town into a growing city. This man 
had had quite a history. He had once become such a drunkard 
that his family could no longer tolerate him, and, as a result, 
he had drifted to some of the Republics down south, where he 
had gotten hold of himself, become a teetotaler, made a fortune 
in bananas, returned home, been welcomed back by his family, 
and become known as the town’s key citizen. He was a living 
example of the good which can come when a drinking man 
drains the alcohol from his brain. 

Monterrey was, to us, just another town, and we spent part 
of the afternoon, and the night there, and went on to Saltillo. 

Saltillo was different. It had been a more or less isolated 
place, recently connected with Monterrey by a paved highway. 
The people were happy to see us, and nobody gouged us, as 
travellers are often gouged. We had many friendly contacts. 
There was one man, a government guide, who was pure Aztec, 
and, as any man should, took great pride in the purity 
of his racial strain. He had come from a_ wealthy 
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family, but his parents had been reduced to hard 
circumstances by one of the government land seizures 
which had been played up, by a segment of the socialist press 
in the United States, as a “reform.” This man had received his 
college education in Texas. Almost everyone who spoke English 
had gone to school in, travelled over, or worked in, the United 
States. We met a man who had worked in the automobile 
assembly plants in Detroit, another man who had worked for 
The Burlington in Chicago, another who had run a tire store 
in Waco. The bellboy at our hotel, The Arispe, had gone to 
Howard Payne. Economic conditions of the thirties had forced 
most of them back home. 

There was a fiesta while we were in Saltillo, and the 
Governors of Coahuila, and Nuevo Leon cut the tape, and the 
new highway was officially opened. There were bands waiting 
their turn to play in the plaza, and there was speechmaking, 
and there was gaiety. We had gone to the fiesta with a new 
acquaintance named Enrique, and his girl, and the four of us 
had dinner at The Heidelberg. Neither Henry’s date, nor I, had 
any knowledge of the other’s language, but it all worked out 
well enough, as Henry spoke Spanish and English, and my wife 
had a knowledge of Spanish acquired during her high school 
and college years. 

It was while in Saltillo that we picked up one of the San 
Antonio papers, and read of the deaths of Will Rogers and 
Wiley Post, unwelcome news completely out of place on this 
pleasant vacation, for it was a happy stay, and we had to start 
the return trip all too soon. We had visited, and talked with, 
people proud of their country, and their flag: people gracious, 
happy, and enjoyable to know. We have seen none of them 
since, but hope that Enrique, Damoso, Santos, Claflos, Rojas, 
Trujillo, and all the others are alive, and doing well, and that 
the past years have brought them many pleasant days. Perhaps 
it is unrealistic to wish this for so many people over so long 
a period of time, but it is our wish, nevertheless. 


Copies Of 
FROM THE MEMORIES OF MEN 
Are Still Available From 
T. C. SMITH, Jr. 


1415 Durham Street, Brownwood, Texas 
$1.00 Postpaid 
Send Check, Or Money Order, To Serve As Receipt 
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THEATRICAL FAMILY 


Eddye and Jimmy Farren, the entertainers known over a 
wide area of the United States as The Farren Twins, were born 
in Alma, Oklahoma, May 20, 1920. They began their professional 
career over KGKO, Wichita Falls, in 1932, and spent the next 
six years playing metropolitan centers in Texas with The Texas 


The Farren Twins 


Cavalcade of Stars. They became acquainted with Harley Sadler 
in 1938, when the late comedian was playing Brownwood, and 
began an association which lasted until Jimmy went into the 
Army on January 7, 1942. After the war, The Twins rejoined 
Harley Sadler, and stayed with him until he retired from show 
business. They then played the entire Interstate Circuit before 
going to Bisbee’s Comedians, which headquartered at that time 
in Memphis, Tennessee, and showed in the states of Tennessee, 
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Left To Right: Cille And Kitty 
On Interstate Circuit 


Farren, 
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and Kentucky. They were with Bisbee three full seasons, and one 
season with Brunk, an old established tent show, which still 
plays Texas, New Mexico, and Colorado. At the close of their 
season with Brunk, The Twins joined the staff of KBWD, Brown- 
wood, where they remained until 1956, going from there to 
KEAN. 

“We enjoyed our work with Harley Sadler as much as 
anything we have ever done,” The Twins said. “All of the 
Sadlers were fine people. They were good to work for, and we 
would probably be with them now if it had not been for the 
tragic happening which closed the show. It was in 1943 that 
Mrs. Allen, who was Gloria Sadler, the daughter, died at child- 
birth, and her death took the heart out of Harley, and Mrs. Sad- 
ler. The Sadlers went through the motion of keeping the show 
on the road for a while, but never could recapture their lost 
enthusiasm, and eventually liquidated the equipment to various 
shows. Harley could have sold his name, and his show intact, 
but he preferred to close with his own record, and not let some 
one else carry on under his name. He was the best known “Toby 
that Texas ever produced, and Billie was tops as an actress, too. 
We usually played a week in each town, showing Monday 
through Saturday, and showing nights only. We never showed 
matinees, and we never did show on Sunday; in fact, though 
we had to travel on Sunday, we often waited until Monday to 
put up the tent. We had a varied repertoire, which ran the 
gamut from melodrama to farce to tragedy, including such plays 
as Trail Of The Lonesome Pine, Ten Nights In A Bar Room, 
Jesse James, Honest Sinners And Saintly Hypocrites, as well as 
various Toby Plays like Toby Goes To New York, which was 
another name for The Awakening Of John Slater. We might ex- 
plain for the benefit of those who have never seen a Toby per- 
formance that a Toby part is actually a part in which the actor 
portrays a rube or hayseed transplanted to more sophisticated 
surroundings than those to which he is normally accustomed. 
In the beginning, Toby is always at a disadvantage, taken in by 
the oily city slickers, but, as the play progresses, he begins to 
smell a mouse, which develops into a full grown rat, and his 
native intelligence wins out at the denouement. Toby is actually 
the hero, and the villain is always as black as sin, with a soul as 
dark as a yawning chasm. The heroine is, of course, lilywhite. 
There are Toby parts today, in all fields of entertainment and 
it stands to reason that there will always be a Toby. 

“It was while we were with Harley Sadler that we met, 
and married, our wives. Cille Garrett became Mrs. Eddye Far- 
ren, and Kathryne Bagby became Mrs. Jimmy Farren at a 
double wedding at Coleman, December 5, 1942. They were 
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Santa Anna girls who had joined our show a short time before, 
and both of them were, and always have been, versatile per- 
formers, good at their various parts, as well as in-between-acts 
vaudeville. We played no parts with Harley, doing vaudeville 
only, but both of us did play with Bisbee, and with Brunk, 
usually alternating from juvenile to character. We would also 
like to mention our sister, Pat Davidson, who has appeared with 
us On numerous occasions as a guest performer. Pat has never 
made her living as an actor, or as a musician, but she has always 
enjoyed every appearance she has made. She has been pianist 
and vocalist with us many times. 

“We enjoyed our years on the road, but it has been a 
pleasure to settle down in Brownwood, where we see the same 
folks every day, because we moved to Brown County years ago, 
and it is home to us, and will always be home.” 

The Farrens are fine people, and may the best of every- 
thing be in store for them in the years ahead, with good luck, 
and blessings on their new venture, for they are likeable and 


deserving men and women, as well as talented, capable, and 
hardworking entertainers. 


BONNETS AND BEARDS 


In writing of Ashbel Smith, Surgeon General of The Texian 
Army, Republic of Texas, a biographer states Doctor Smith 
“was a small man, with a rather ugly face, further disfigured by 
a beard,” a remark extremely shocking to any 1956 Brown Coun- 
tian who has gazed upon the virile features of the Texian 
physician. 

History shows that all races of mankind capable of growing 
beards have always held The Beard in high regard. There is a 
great argument, which those of iron will say is still unsolved, 
as to which came first, the chicken, or the egg. They may argue 


Sandy King Jimmie And Ed Henley T. C. Smith, Jr. 
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Top Row, Left To Right: Homer Denman, Tom Denman, 
Tom Posey. 


Center Row, Left To Right: Churchill Scott, Mose Yeager, 
Earl Looney, Leslie Yates. 


Bottom Row, Left To Right: Fred Carpenter, Sandy Taylor. 
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on that score, but there is nothing for them to argue about 
when someone asks which came first: The Beard, or The Razor, 
It is not even a question deserving a question mark. The Beard 
was here, all along, and was man’s proud posession from the 
start, before he even dabbled in flints, let alone before he 
stumbled onto the secret of steel, for it is said that Adam, who 
was made in the Likeness of his own Creator, made his first ap- 
pearance with a beard. 


It is true that The Beard has seesawed in, and out, of 
history, but it has been popular more often than it has been 
unpopular, and there have been times that clean shaven chins 
have filled hearts with despair, and even terror, as on that 
occasion when the Crusader’s Envoys caused Saladin’s small 
son to howl with terror. 


Woden, and King Arthur, and Charlemagne all wore beards, 
and many a Shah, of olden days, had a beard that reached to 
the waist, but perhaps The Beard belonged to George Killing- 
worth, who represented Queen Elizabeth at the court of Ivan 
the Terrible. Killingworth, with his five foot beard, had the 
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Kangaroo Court: Mary Jane Bowden, Mrs. Ike Hickman, Jack 
Broad, Bertha Wallace, Mrs. Ben Steele, Mrs. Nell Teague, Mrs. 
Vanita Martin, Mrs. Hugh Allcorn, Mrs. Mary Jane Holland. 
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A Saturday Afternoon 


respect, and admiration, of the Russian Tsar, and respect, 
coming from Ivan of Russia, was most worthwhile. 


The Beard, like The Tattoo, has been a favorite of Royalty, 
though The Tattoo, in this case, has had a wider range, for it is 
easier for a woman of noble birth to get tattooed than grow a 
beard. Having plugged for The Beard, and The Tattoo, I would 
like to put in a commercial for The Bonnet. The Bonnet, though 
not as old as The Beard, is a handy item of apparel, and, as this 
is written, there are hundreds of good looking bonnets being 
worn by hundreds of good looking members of the feminine 
sex. It is too bad that these bonnets will be tucked away as 
souvenirs, and that these beards will be preserved by photo- 
graphs only, because the ladies are lovely to look upon in their 
holiday garments, and shaving of the masculine face is a 
nuisance beyond words, demanded because of Fashion, a whim 


which had grown men in knee breeches, and boys in long pants, | 


not so many generations ago, and, before that, some of the 
sword fightengist rakehells of Europe looking more feminine 
than today’s women will ever look. 

I will not say too much more on a subject which could be 
endless. There are exhaustive discourses about The Beard, from 
cave wall writings, to the present day, and, despite the vast 
sums of money spent annually to lead mankind to the mirror, 
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RENERO REXALL DRUGS 


Serving Brown County Since 1896 


And Bloomers, Too... Along East Lee 


with some type of a beard cutter in hand, Fashion will again, 
to quote from a great Englishman, “come full circle.” Until that 
time, if you wish to keep your holiday beard, you have one hope: 
that the members of your family, feeling that your beard en- 
hances your appearance, will encourage you to cease to shave, 
or, if this fails, perhaps the initial return to facial nudity will be 
such a shock that loved ones, and friends alike, will suggest, 
with finesse, of course, that the growing of the beard be re- 
sumed, their opening remarks being discreet, and consisting of 
silken phrases composed of words like “dignity”, and “dis- 
tinguished”, and “masculine”, and “virile”, and other words often 
used to flatter mankind’s ego. 


Bonnets, and beards, and holiday skirts have all been 
something to enjoy, but this return to styles of another day has 
also brought some danger, as several men have almost been 
ground under the wheels of horseless carriages in the hobby of 
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SERS 


Jimmie And Ed Jack Pike 


ankle-gazing, a favorite pastime of long ago, back in the era of 
long skirts, and moustache-twirling. This hobby has been re- 
vived by an eager-beaver group, composed of men who seem to 
have lost all knowledge of rules of safety first, as applied to 
pedestrian starers. 


This chapter could have been titled Bonnets And Beards, 
Garters And Girls, because, at The Kangaroo, one defendant 
proved that she wore a red garter, and another showed Judge 
Wallace, and the others present, just how she held up the stage, 
by a display of lace pantaloon-clad legs, but photographic proof 
of this is so vague that the first half of the title is selected as a 
chapter heading. This writer was alerted by Gordon Griffin as 
to what would happen, and was all set to produce camera 
evidence, but there was a shift in Court: two women were re- 
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placed by two men, who looked suspiciously like Roy Byrd, and 
Leonard McKenzie, and their knees marred what would have 
been interesting photos. Despite all this, I bear them no ill will. 
It was a happening which a Son of Islam would have passed off 
as a thing of Fate. It reminds me of the poem a good Plainview 
friend recites, and I should say recites with emotion: 


“The Devil made the wicked wind 
To lift the dresses high, 
But The Good Lord made the grain of sand 
To fill the bad man’s eye.” 


Court day was an early March day, with a cloudless sky, 
and a burning sun, and there was no hint of a breeze, and there 
was no promise of any sand, but the knees of these two men 
were just about as effective as any sand storm that ever veiled 
The Lone Star State. ¢ 
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